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How toe Talk. 


It is a world-wide and world-aged custom of people, to abuse and 
laugh at that which they do not understand. It matters little how 
high or how low it may be in the scale of importance, if it only runs 
counter to old ideas, is a little strange or inexplicable. Every new 
science has been laughed at and abused, and every new quack-medi- 
cine has met the same fate. Men laugh at every new principle in so- 
ciety, and at every eccentricity in the individual. If ridicule cannot 
crush it out, they adopt the equally inane practice of abuse. 

Many new principles and outré habits rest on false foundations, and 
spring from false ideas. They deserve ridicule and abuse. Yet very 
few of the many who level it at them have the right todo so. If you 
have discovered, and can prove an absurdity anywhere, then laugh at 
it. If you have found and demonstrated a falsity, then abuse it. But 
the most ridiculous and hateful sight in the world, to a sensible being, 
is that of a man abusing or ridiculing a subject which he does not un- 
derstand ; and doing so, because he does not, or, more frequently, be- 
cause he cannot understand it. I do not care how deserving a thing 
may, in truth, be of such treatment, if one cannot disprove it by facts, 
he makes himself supremely ridiculous by taking refuge in this old-fo- 
gyish practice. 
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The poorest of all arguments is a laugh; and the meanest is a mal- 
ediction. 

College students have some peculiarities in their habits, in the way 
they talk and act, which, of course, draw down upon them the abuse 
and ridicule of all outsiders, who know neither the causes which gave 
rise to them, nor the wants which they meet. I do not pretend to say 
that these peculiarities are entirely unobjectionable, or entirely fault- 
less; but I do mean to say that they have practical and tenable ex- 
cuses, and that they do not deserve the undiscriminating ridicule and 
abuse heaped upon them, by those, too, who often forget, when casting 
their missiles, that their own houses are largely composed of glass, 
similar to that at which they are aiming. 

I wish to say a few words about one, at least, of these peculiarities. 
If you are determined to laugh, my friend, I wish you to laugh under- 
standingly, not open your mouth with the inane, silly giggle, so com- 
mon. If your mind is fixed upon abusing, I wish you to abuse 
understandingly, not show a mean spirit, and acrid heart,and small 
mind. I love, and every one loves, to be met with an argument, not 
with a sneer. 

Students have peculiarities in their speech ; they have coined a few 
words, distinguished rather for their similarity in sound to the ideas 
expressed, than for beauty or eloquence. To them has been applied 
the name of “college slang,” and not a few people seem to labor under 
the idea that this is so extensive, and so extensively used, that the con- 
versation of a collegian must be an unknown quantity to any but his 
fellows. They preach against it, and ridicule it, on this ground. 
But, unfortunately, such discourses are based on a false text, and the 
tirades are useless and ridiculous. The truth is, that there are but 
few words peculiar to student language. By far the greater portion 
of that which you preach against, my good sir, is borrowed from the 
world, outside of college. It does not spring up here, and is not native 
to this soil. What are termed slang phrases, are spread all over the 
country, and few there are who escape entirely their contagion. You 
who abuse us for using them, if you carefully scan your words, will 
doubtless find one or two creeping into your own cultivated discourse. 
“Go it blind,” “mind your eye,” etc. etc., are not college phrases, 
and we must not, as college students, receive especial blame for them. 
If censure is to fall upon us as a class, it must be given for those things 
originated by us, and peculiar to us. We are not anxious to have the 
short comings common to other people laid to our charge alone. 
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Sifting out, then, all phrases which are not native to college, we find 
the remainder to be exceedingly small. College ground is not, as 
some think, a soil especially adapted to the growth of such expres- 
sions, and it is merely natural that it should not be. A man’s mind is 
supposed to be cultivated, to a certain extent, here, and, in the major- 
ity of cases, really is. It is an old truth, that refinement in manners 
follows refinement in mind. That roughness and boorishness in speech 
should result from four years of mental training, is contrary to nature. 

It seems contrary to experience, also. For I believe that newly 
graduated students will be found to use language less marred by out- 
of-the-way expressions than any other class of young men. 

Of course, there is the same proportion of senseless persons in col- 
lege that there is elsewhere. Their conversation may be somewhat 
profusely interwoven with the few peculiarities in speech which they 
are accustomed to use with their fellow students. Some of these take 
that intensely ridiculous pride in the abstract fact of being a collegian, 
which invariably characterizes an exceedingly poor specimen of the 
class. You may see them, any vacation, attempting to impress coun- 
try relatives and friends with the idea of their peculiar magnificence and 
superiority. Unable to prove a title to academic honor by any true exhi- 
bition of improvement and acquirements, they attempt to show it by dis- 
plays of pomposity and arrogance; by very unnecessary and supremely 
silly use of college words and indulgence in college customs. They 
utterly ignore a good old adage which tells us to “act at Rome as Ro- 
mans act.” Nowitis surely unfair to pour out wholesale censure upon 
a class because a few make laughing-stocks of themselves. But ab- 
surdity is always more conspicuous than good sense. We notice a fool 
much more quickly than a wise man; and so people see such as these, 
while they leave unnoticed better specimens of the class, and with an 
entirely unwarranted and premature generalization, lay their short com- 
ings upon the shoulders of all students. 

Now we despise and ridicule such actions with as much ardor as any 
one, and have no desire to be responsible for them. I imagine that no 
lawyer wishes his profession to be characterized by the actions of the 
pettifogging rascal, whose office may be next door to him. Yet nota 
few persons do this. Many a man considers the whole class as lineal 
descendants from the father of lies. No minister desires to have the 
ludicrously solemn face and laughter-hating character of some of the 
brethren, taken as the distinctive marks of all. Butit is an unfortu- 
nate idea, which rules in many minds. No doctor is anxious to be 
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confounded with the quacks who so abound in these days. Yet many 
people class them all under one name. No fair woman loves to be con- 
sidered in the same light with the gossipping, garrulous, acrid old maid 
who frequents her sewing society. Still there are some men, heaven 
help them, who ascribe a like character to the whole sex. I need not 
say that such assertions are unfair, and it is equally unfair to judge all 
students, as they frequently are judged, by the actions of the worst of 
the name. 

We have, indeed, some odd phrases peculiar to us, which magnified 
and distorted, form the objects at which unlimited ridicule and abuse 
are directed. Were they, in reality, so numerous and so extensively 
used as many suppose, there would be more reason in abusing them. 
That this is not the case has already been shown. Were they in truth 
so useless and silly as people generally consider them, there would be 
still greater foundation for censure. But there is a use in them, anda 
reason for them, not entirely to be despised. By no means do all of the 
common slang expressions have such excuses. Most are mere vulgar- 
ities, uncalled for ejaculations, excrescences in speech, which cannot be 
justified by a shadow of palliation. College expressions are not of 
this character, nor are college students particularly given to employ- 
ing such. Our peculiar words, with scarce an exception, express pecu- 
liar ideas,—ideas which cannot be uttered so concisely or expressively 
in any other way. Every class of men, bound together by a common 
pursuit, have some ideas and thoughts to be clothed in words which 
are of more frequent occurrence in their midst than elsewhere. It is 
irksome work and waste of time to express them, frequently as they 
must be used, in the circumlocution required by common language. If 
some one word can be coined or adapted which embodies the meaning 
concisely and perfectly, it is natural to seize upon it. It is natural, 
also, to have regard in the selection, to onomatopoeia rather than to 
beauty. As a consequence, it happens that such words sound, in gen- 
eral, somewhat strangely and foolishly to the unaccustomed ear. They 
meet the want, however. ‘They are intended to be used only in con- 
versation with the initiated, and in connection with the pursuit which 
gave rise to them. Unless a man is an egotist, he will not be forever 
harping on the subject nearest concerning himself, and the necessity 
will not often be pressed upon him of using peculiar phrases, where 
there may be unintelligible and unpalatable. Unless a man is a fool, 
he will not be distorting words out of their true meaning, and apply- 
ing them where they do not belong. Both egotists and fools, indeed, 
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exist in every class. Their constant use of these unusual words, in places 
where they need not, and ought not to be used, brings a ridicule upon the 
words themselves which ought to be given to the person speaking 
them. But it is no good reason for the mass to be deprived of a con- 
venience, because a few abuseit. Because some conceited student in- 
terlards his conversation, during vacations, and in society, with college 
phrases, it by no means follows that one more sensible should eschew 
them when they save both time and trouble. 

The fact that these peculiar phrases are so universal among students 
shows that they meet a universal want. German, English, and Amer- 
ican universities have all their little vocabulary, which seems an abso- 
lute necessity. One might almost as well recommend a lawyer to 
dispense with his Latin terms and technicalities, as ask us to abandon 
our old and expressive words. Take three of the most common in 
Yale-student language,—the three words “rush,” “flunk,” and “ fiz- 
zle,’—I venture to say that their sound will not prove overwhelm- 
ingly disagreeable to any person, however shattered his nervous system 
may be. To our ears they have a significance inexpressible. They 
embody shortly and expressively the three grades of recitation. To 
express them otherwise would require a multiplication of words, both 
disagreeable and inconvenient, and no one can blame us because we pre- 
fer to bear a little deficit in elegance, when there is an immense gain in 
convenience. Few, if any, of our words are more objectionable than 
these, and all have similar advantages. I believe that none of us 
are ashamed of them. They are connected with all our college asso- 
ciations, and are far from proving a blot upon them. No one need fear 
that coming years will show us that from them has resulted the least 
harm to our use of the good, pure, old English language. W. F. 





? 


College Laws and College Codes. 


The relations of parent to child presuppose reciprocal duties, which 
are at first instinctive or natural, and then moral. No man can deny 
that it is the duty of the parent to nourish, protect, and love the child. 
No man, that believes in the immortality of the soul, will deny that it 
is also the duty of the parent to do all in his power that is conducive 
to its eternal welfare. To fulfil his duties, the parent requires au- 
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thority. And, therefore, we find that in all nations, and in all times, 
the parent has been vested with an authority well nigh absolute. 

The family requires government. 

The relations of the teacher and scholar are not natural, (i. e., not 
instinctive,) but rather artificial. They arise from an agreement be- 
tween the teacher and scholar, or the scholar’s parent. The duties of 
the scholar and teacher depend on the conditions of this agreement. 
What these conditions shall be, depends on the pleasure of the contrac- 
tors. But, after they are once agreed to, tacitly or otherwise, the 
teacher should certainly be vested with sufficient power to fulfill his du- 
ties. It is not only necessary that the teacher should have knowledge 
and the faculty to impart it, but also the authority which should make 
his word and command respected ; for where order is not observed, 
obedience not required, there can be no instruction. The school re- 
quires government. 

Now a teacher, considered merely as a teacher, need not have author- 
ity vested in him, except so much as is absolutely necessary to impart 
instruction. The scholars may be left to their option about attending 
the devotional exercises of the school, if any there be, about punctual- 
ity, neat appearance and mannerly behavior. He may not have power 
to prevent the scholars from entering the school room, or spitting to- 
bacco-juice all over the floor. His power might be so retrenched, and 
yet he be a teacher. But no one doubts the perfect right of any teacher 
to demand sufficient authority to enforce commands with regard to all the 
above mentioned items. And, what is more, a teacher could scarcely 
live in a school, who did not have and use such authority. And it 
would be the duty of the teacher, if a Christian, as a Christian, to en- 
force moral and religious precepts, besides inculcating them by his 
word and example. The relations of a student to his instructor in col- 
lege, are much the same as those of a scholar to his teacher in a com- 
mon school. The contrast here, however, is not left to be understood 
or implied, but is literally made between the faculty and the student, 
or his guardian. The right of any body of men, such as the faculty 
and corporation of a college, to declare publicly, minutely and unmis- 
takably, upon what conditions they will undertake the education of 
young men put under their care, is indisputable. They have an un- 
deniable right to make their own conditions; those who wish may ac- 
cept of them. A faculty may make these conditions relate only to the 
studies of the course; and what is necessarily connected with such stud- 
ies, i. e., its laws, might be that the students should assemble punctu- 
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ally, at certain appointed places and times, to recite their lessons, and 
that they, during the recitations, should maintain proper order and de- 
corum. Another faculty may see fit to add an almost interminable 
list of laws, relating to the manners, morals, health and personal free- 
dom of the students. In both cases these are the conditions upon 
which they agree to receive students, and they are open to acceptance 
and rejection. For this very reason, no one can say that it is not a 
voluntary contract, the obligations of which every student assumes 
when he enters college. And the fact that there is no respectable col- 
lege in the land where the faculty do not attempt, in some degree, to 
educate the character as well as the intellect, is no proof that the obli- 
gations which a student assumes when he voluntarily enters college 
are, in any measure, forced upon him. By performing the rites of ma- 
triculation, every student freely, but solemnly, promises to abide by 
the conditions of the faculty, in order to obtain the privileges of a lib- 
eral education. These are the circumstances under which every stu- 
dent enters Yale College. The conditions are the laws of the college. 
And once having freely accepted the conditions, he is solemnly bound 
not only to submit to the laws, but to obey them. No matter whether 
the laws appear to him silly, ridiculous, tyrannical or bigoted, he is 
bound, by the laws of God and man, to obey. So much for the right 
of the faculty to make laws, and the duty of students to obey. 

But another question arises. Granting the right, is it expedient, is 
it wise, to attempt to extend the limits of college legislation beyond 
the legitimate sphere of the cultivation of the intellect? Is it well to 
attempt an imitation of the German universities, and leave the student 
of American colleges in perfect freedom, requiring only his presence at 
stated intervals, and making him responsible for all his other deeds, to 
the civil magistrates ? We have no elaborate or deep-thought answer 
to give. But we would remember that that part of the college laws 
that does not pertain directly to the education of the intellect, pertains 
directly to the education of the morals. And we would remember that 
the faculty of Yale College profess to be Christian men. Shall they, 
then, refuse to take advantage of the opportunities which present them- 
selves while instructing the young, or helping to mould their charac- 
ters? Shall they refuse to worship that God publicly, whom, as indi- 
viduals, they all acknowledge to be supreme? Shall they willingly 
allow vice and immorality to go unchecked and unreproved before 
their very eyes, dangerous as is its contact to innocence and virtue? 
Not if they are true to their profession. Not if there is such a thing 
as religion. A college, founded and nourished by the prayers and 
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tears of Christians, for generations past, should surely be a centre 
whence should emanate the most holy influences. Those that hate the 
restraints of religion, those that disbelieve the truths of religion, may 
find fault, but a Christian, who finds fault with the laws pertaining to 
morality and religion that exist in almost every college, is not 
honest. 

If, then, the faculty have an undoubted right, and, as Christians, an 
undoubted duty to make laws that shall be conducive, in their estima- 
tion, to the moral health of the college, let every student submit and 
obey. Undoubtedly, some laws are foolish and unnecessary, and when 
some are continually broken in presence of the faculty, and others are 
declared by the faculty to be a dead letter and void, respect for the 
laws, as a whole, must diminish. But since they are generally good 
and wholesome, and we have all subscribed to them, let us do away 
with that sickish spirit of pretended contempt for college laws, and live 
honestly and honorably, and as men who have some regard for their 
pledged word. 

These cursory remarks have been suggested by an article in the 
“Oberlin Monthly,” entitled, “Our Yale Brethren.” Most of the sen- 
timents of that piece we heartily endorse. But the main object of that 
article upon which its heaviest strictures are made, was to prove the 
uselessness of what is called the “New College Code.” The argu- 
ments that are advanced there we deem, in a great measure, unanswer- 
able. But we hope that discussion will thrive on this and other subjects, 
not only among students of the same college, but between colleges. 
Let it be carried on in a friendly manner, but let it be spirited and 
early. W. C. J. 


“ Wibere do pou Room?” 


Where the squirt gun ever squirteth.— Prize Poem. 


I do not room in college. If you do, I pity you; and not without 
reason do I thus make you the object of my pity. Does a college- 
room remind you of home? I like to have my room taken care of by 
a woman, no matter whether she be a Celt, or of African extraction. 
A man was never made to sweep. He handles the broom awkwardly, 
raises a mighty dust, and finally doesn’t sweep out your room. Look 
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in the corners, under the chairs, lounges, and table. Does it look as 
though the broom had been there recently? Has your furniture ever 
been properly dusted by aman? A man can’t dust. With a coarse 
piece of canvass he rams and jams your furniture, as if he were pre- 
paring for a prize fight. Manisa negative power in the varied formula 
of house-keeping ; yet men take care of the rooms of those who room 
in college. Did you ever sleep, with any comfort, in a bed that 
was made up by a man? Ugh! The sheets are all in wrinkles. 
They persist in being nearer the head of the bed than the blanket, 
and the blanket agrees with the quilt to open a communication with 
the atmosphere and the foot of the bed. Pleasant to sleep in such a 
bed, isn’t it? Yet you pay a good deal for such pleasure. How much 
money and intellectual labor did you spend in fitting up your room? 
You will never get half-price for that furniture when you leave. That 
carpet looks gorgeously, but those rainbow tints are perishable. The 
mat at the door will not save it, for students will not always wipe their 
feet. Spittoons will not save it, entreaties, yea, even tears, will not 
preserve it from stains, and rents, and quick decay. That furniture 
will soon be broken and cut, because students will know that you, and 
not a landlord, own it. Yet, rooming in college is nice ! 

My sweep never disturbs me while I am studying, or wrapt in medita- 
tion. Myroom is taken care of while I am at breakfast, and when I return 
everything looks clean and comfortable; my stove has been cleared out, 
and the fire renewed ; my books arranged in order in my secretary ; my 
gown and slippers placed where they should be. Not a bit of dirt can 
I detect. In such a room one can study. Who can foretell the ap- 
proach of the college-sweep, or who can predict the time of his depart- 
ure? When you would be studying, then he is with you. He cometh 
in without knocking, and if you are studying it makes no difference ; 
the college-sweep waits for no man. Oh, horrid! to be choked and 
filled with dust, when one is studying. You throw aside your books, and 
watch the ruthless invader of your domestic happiness, and as you see 
him bring confusion out of chaos, half sweep your room, half make 
your bed, you think: Well, it’s a glorious thing to room in college! 
When I study, I like to have some essence of quiet pervading my at- 
mosphere. Now there can never be any noise in my house except 
when I make it, or the freshman who has the room next to me weeps 
and wails for the lost pleasures of the parental roof. He is easily qui- 
eted, however, by the mild suggestion, on my part, that if the Sophs 
should hear him, they would smoke him out. Moreover, there is no- 
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body rooming above me to throw water upon me whenever I put my 
head out of the window to view the face of nature, or note the passer- 
by. No treacherous cry of “Heads Out,” salutes mine ears. No 
“ Squirt-gun,” annihilating space, throws a volume of water into my 
window, destroying the neatness of my attire. I rise in the morning, 
and find that no one has amused himself during the night by breaking 
my windows. I am not bored, hour after hour, by loafers. I am not 
locked in my room because I leave my key on the outside of the door. 
I do not have to lend charcoal and kindling wood to my friends, who 
happen “ to be out,” and always fail to return what they borrowed. A 
box of matches lasts me a week. I can make a noise in my room with- 
out being disturbed by a tutor. A nigger does not poke his wool into 
my room every day, and interrogate me thus: “ Eny appleths?” ugh! 
No old Jew disturbs my study hours by opening my door, and saluting 
me thus: “Fine day! any old clothes, my dear?” No ragged thief 
comes to my door and asks for half a dollar, “to kape himself and 
family of fiftain children from starvin.” No little girl, with the ap- 
pearance of Sappho on a drunk, besieges my door for a “ penny.” No 
professor surprises me by an unexpected call. No student, lost to all 
sense of honor, steals my door mat, or writes something “ wery phun- 
ny” on my door. 

In fine, I do not room in college. I may lose much of college life, 
but what I have lost is less than that which I have gained. Not 
that I am not social; I love to be with men, see their varied 
characters, listen to the good joke, and hear a hearty outburst of 
humor. But there are times when we wish to be alone, when privacy 
and silence are the most genial companions, and meditation undisturbed 
brings a fund of enjoyment. 

I not only room in town, but I room alone. I have no chum. 
Those who room in college generally have chums. I do not like a 
chum. I may be odd, but I have never yet seen the domestic 
felicity of having a chum. The desires, feelings, and sentiments 
of no two men are alike. From this law of our nature arise jeal- 
ousies, dissensions, and world-wide separations. Therefore, you never 
can find a chum that thinks as you do, that acts as you act, or that 
conducts himself according to your rule of conduct. If I wished 
to admire and respect a man, I would never chum with him, for 
then I should see his weak points, and, in the estimation of character, 
man never fails to fully consider weak points. There are various kinds 
of chums. There is the noisy chum. He always bangs the door af- 
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ter him, bangs the stove, bangs the furniture, bangs the books, bangs 
the curtains, and, ten chances to one, completes the programme by 
banging you. He never studies when you study, he either whistles, 
hums, drums, or talks, just when you wish to have things quiet. He 
even can’t study without making a noise. He drops his book fre- 
quently, turns over leaves as if they were so many grind-stones, studies 
aloud, or, if you request him to study to himself, sets up a confounded 
buzzing. I should perfectly despise a dirty, careless chum, for such 
there are. He considers dirt the unmistakable sign of genius. He 
never wipes his feet on the mat, pulls off his boots and throws them 
anywhere but in the closet. Scarcely ever brushes his hair, or puts on 
purified linen. Never hangs up his coat, shawl, or cap. He either 
puts his feet in a chair, or on the table. He never puts his books in the 
secretary, but piles them on the table, or throws them on the floor. If 
he fills the lamp, he is sure to tip it over; or, if he writes a letter, he 
overturns the inkstand. If you remind him of his fault, he grins and 
says, “ Thunder! I don’t care.” The literary chum must be perfectly 
unendurable. He has wisely concluded to study enough to keep in col- 
lege, and devote the rest of his time to literature. His mind is too gi- 
gantic in its faculties and capacities, to be trammelled by study. If 
you are studious, he looks down upon you, and speaks of your con- 
tracted notions of life, and its work. He is always reading and troub- 
ling you with the few ideas he has collected. He affects an acquaint- 
ance with all ancient and modern authors, and to complete the 
monkeyism of his intellectual attainments, corresponds with some 
newspaper, and writes sage criticisms upon college life being devoted 
to study. He calls Junior Exhibition and Commencement a sham, be- 
cause none but scholars speak on these occasions. He thinks literary 
men like himself ought to be allowed to come upon the stage and show 
forth the true intellectual culture of the student. We only hope that 
men of this stamp, of whom we have many in college, will grow wiser 
as they advance in years. 

What shall I say of the musical chum ? 

I would never have an amateur musician fora chum. The whis- 
tling of operatic airs, psalm tunes, and negro melodies is decidedly en- 
tertaining when you are trying to master “ Hamilton,” or appreciate 
the easy flowing style of “Guizot.” Does your chum sing in the col- 
lege choir? If he does, murder him; for often has he made the psalm 
tune to send forth a hideous discord. Your chum plays on his flute, 
piano, melodeon, cornet, fiddle, and horn, in study hours, therefore I 
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wish you would break his instruments, for often has he made me utter 
many things derogatory to his character as a musician and gentleman. 

I will pass by the rowdy chum, with his nocturnal inebriations and 
daily headaches, and the stingy chum, who won’t buy matches, and 
barely pays for his share of things, and conclude my enumeration by 
considering the character of the squirty chum. He devotes himself 
almost exclusively to dress. The first duty in the morning with him 
is to select a cravat and a beau-ideal choker. His study hours are de- 
voted to the adornment of his outer self, and the hourly parade of 
Chapel street. 'To be disturbed when one is studying by such a sickly 
display of humanity, is distressing. The society of such a youth gives 
one a moral fever and ague. He interrupts your meditations with a 
discourse upon his personal attractions, his popularity with the ladies. 
To him the cultivation of whiskers is the progressive movement of 
civilization, and the perfect set of a coat the acme of human happiness. 
Deliver me from such a nice young man. To save myself from the 
possibility of getting one of these chums, I do not room in college. 
Man has enough to do with the frailty of human nature, without being 
shut up in the room with it. How delightful to be sick when one rooms 
in college! It is a wonder that you ever recover, when once you are 
stretched upon a “ pallet of straw,” in one of those dark, dismal bed- 
rooms, where nothing is heard but the majestic tread of the bed-bug, 
or the attenuated voice of the cricket. Your meals are brought to you 
—cold—in fit order for the digestion of a pirate. Notwithstanding 
you are sick, there is as much noise as ever around the buildings. And 
as you endeavor to get a little sleep amid the universal racket, you 
wish you didn’t room in college. I may be sick, therefore I do not 
room in college. 

I am contented with my rooms, neatly furnished, always kept in or- 
der and cleanliness. Here I study, and here I see my friends. When 
I wish quiet here I have it, but when I desire to hear a bedlam of 
sounds, have my head fired at by innumerable articles, my clothes 
drenched by an omnipresent squirt-gun; in fine, when I wish to see 
“ college-life,” as it is called, I iock my door and go over to the college 
buildings, and come back with rapid pace. R. 8. D. 














ELELOGE. 


Eleloge. 


I used to smoke ; I'd set me on some hill 

Whose lofty top looked on the country round, 
And light my pipe; cigar? O no, not that! 

I loved my pipe, whose amber mouth-piece clung 
Close to my lips, and was so pure and bright, 
And through whose heart I drew in all my joy— 
I called that mouth-piece, ‘ wife.’ 


My meerschaum pipe, 
Whose bowl, so clear and white, seemed some young life; 
Some speck of ‘sea-foam,’ on the sea of life ; 
Some soul unstained,—“ unspotted of the world ;”’ 
So smooth—so purely white. 


My meerschaum pipe, 
Which drank the essence of the tobac leaf, 
And grew more beautiful as it grew old. 
I likened it to life,—at first all pure, 
Then, (as the trial-fires burn on and on,) 
Of deeper color, of more earnest hue ; 
Burning, yet never burned. 


I’d light this pipe, 
And, with its gray, up-rolling smoke, would build - 
A pile of walls, and towers, and minarets, 
Like tall cloud-castles in the sunset sky. 
Those college days,—the sun-day of my life,— 
Were halcyon days; and that gray smoke portrayed, 
Within its misty folds, strange scenes. And once 
It formed itself to seem the spars, and ropes, 
And hull, of some fine ship, upon whose deck, 
With outstretched hands, she stood, Eleloge. 


O, blithe and light 
Is my heart to-night, 
O my heart, it is light and free ; 
For she’s come to me, iny golden-tress’d, my fair Eleloge, 
O she’s come to me, my fairie light, beloved Eleloge. 


I'd waited long, 

When the sea-bird’s song 
Lent mournful sympathy ; 

When the waves’ sad moan 
Was a pleasing tone, 
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For she came not upon the sea ; 
But the white-winged ships sail’d past, sail’d past without Eleloge ; 
Yes, the ships pass’d by, but brought me not my sweet Eleloge. 


I watched in vain, 
While the pelting rain, 
With my tears, dropt in the sea. 
Now my heart is warm, 
For her outstretched arm 
Says, ‘‘I come, I come to thee.” 
Then I puffed from my pipe a ring of smoke to fair Eleloge ; 
From my meerschaum pipe a wedding ring to thee, Eleloge. 


She left the deck, 
_ When the sea-king’s beck 
Removed her for aye from me ; 
The ring to a golden tress she tied, 
And ere in the whelming waves she died, 
She threw it into the sea. 
And the tress and smoke-ring ever float towards me, Eleloge ; 
The tress and ring (our wedding-ring,) of my dead Eleloge. 


The meerschaum’s broke, the dream is gone, 
But the silken tress floats on and on ; 
And I never sit by the moaning sea, 
And watch the waves, as tney roll towards me, 
But the tress and wedding-ring appear, of pale Eleloge ; 
The silken tress and ring of smoke of the dead Eleloge. E. A. P. 





Flirtations. 


“Good Miss, I cannot flirt a fan, 
But, if you choose, I’ll fan a flirt.” 


In a quaint little book of mine, Phebe is represented clad in ging- 
ham, holding a check apron before her pretty face, symbolizing 
true love. 1 wish I might have found, also, the caricature of a flirt, 
that you might know her should you ever meet her; but as I did not, 
I am going to analyze the attributes of her character, after which you 
may take a whiff from my pipe of experience. 

“ Love,” (says—no matter who,) “is the soul of existence.” It is 
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advantageous ; flirtations, say I, are disastrous ; they have nothing to 
do with love. Throw love out of the question, then, and you sum up 
the history of flirting—disaster! My analysis is over. Now we will 
smoke ; but let me say, romantic reader, we are not Arcadians. Cory- 
rydons of to-day are vile deceivers, and reed-flutes are quite out of 
fashion; the age is disenchanted, and instead of maids like Gala- 
tea, who strike their lovers with luscious apples, and then hide them- 
selves in the bushes, for sheer modesty, we meet damsels whose love 
taps cause our ears to sing again, and our feet to vie for the agility of 
Fauns and Satyrs. 

Did I ever flirt? No matter, so long as I can tell you of its hor- 
rors; ah, you object! he wears sack-cloth, and delivers long homilies 
on the vainty of love ; he is melancholy and broken-hearted. Guess 
again, you are quite mistaken ; he is going to tell you that he is safer 
than you, for you will serenade precocious school-girls, and perhaps 
you may be drawn into the meshes laid by some wily flirt ; poor fel- 
low! “As for women, would your fancies were but half as free as 
mine! ” 

Now a flirtation, to be agreeable and not disastrous, must take place 
between persons who quite understand each other’s peculiarities. For 
suppose you pour “ Love’s serene music” into the waiting ear of some 
female angel, (are there any such? I am a little skeptical on this 
point !) wholly expecting that, as she understands your situation and 
intentions, she will go through the agony of hearing you, placing her 
tiny finger on her lips in maiden meditation, sighing and declaring this 
was quite unanticipated, but yet come out of these hysterics as wise as 
before! Now I protest a woman can know when you are in earnest, 
and when you are not; but suppose, I say, she be matter-of-fact, and 
take you at your word? Poor fellow! You are in a fine place; you 
had better leave for the North Pole, where you will be out of reach of 
the brotherly madness which threatens to annihilate you, and paternal 
curses which light upon your head, because the young girl was too 
wily, or else too innocent. Fall in love if you choose, and heaven help 
you to fall out of it; but beware of matter-of-fact women, if you must 
flirt. 

Suppose, again, you have a quiet admiration for some damsel whose 
circumstances are quite inferior to yours :— 

*‘ You have friends, a stately birth ; 
She is all alone on earth,” 


but give her no reason to believe the “affair” can ever be consum- 
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mated, when it is terminated by circumstances beyond your control, do 
you deserve any letters from parents, with your cadeaux and remem- 
brances all returned, or the taunts of friends, cudgeling you for your 
“vascillating and unreliable friendship?” I will tell you—did 
you ever promise her anything? No. Then correct the angry 
letters, as lawyers do their driefs, and burn them: assure your 
enamorata that blasted hopes are a delusion of fancy ; she may not 
believe you, and may beat her head on the wall in agony (? ) and talk 
of death and tombstones ; but she sees now as through a glass—darkly 
—but soon will see, face to face. “Love,” says Shakspeare, “is a 
smoke raised with the fume of sighs;” and when the sighs cease, as 
they will shortly, the smoke will cease, and all the love that remains 
you had better resolve by chemical analysis; put it in your locket ; 
cherish it ; the golden age will be restored, Daphnis, reclaim his pipe, 
and Chloe’s pet lamb be resuscitated ! 

But there is another side of the question ; woman may be dishonor- 
able, and give you reason to believe you are acceptable when you are 
not. Be itso. If you are a man of spirit, you will, without greatly 
compromising yourself, give her reason to believe you are caught in her 
snare. Her policy herewith commences,—she is grieved that you have 
deceived yourself, she will always be your friend, she cannot promise 
more. Wretched Arcadian! You have left the poesy of the world 
of flowers, and have come to dwell in the mists of Macadam. But 
Chloe, as are all women, is not only susceptible, but jealous ; you may 
delicately assure her that two can play at the game of love, that the 
deception which she conceals in her heart you reveal with your lips; 
she may feign indifference, but if you should chance to meet her at a 
ball, and conscientiously avoid noticing her, while you pay attention 
to every one else, my word for it, she will come to you at last, and you 
may bless your stars that you have followed my advice. 

Is this my experience? Take it as you choose. If you are a man, 
you will never compromise yourself in flirting ; but if you have not a 
ready tongue, and cannot travel upon your face, you had better quit Mac- 
adam, and go to dwell in the unrestrained castle-building of your own 
heart. You are better off over your cigar, with your feet on your 
marble-mantel, and your calculus puzzling your brain, than at the 
shrine of a woman whose heart is “deceitful above all things, and 
desperately wicked.” 

Flirting is a moral evil. A woman becomes blasé in society, and a 
man heartless. How do I knowit? Hold your pleasant face, which 
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has never been gloomed by the frown of your idol, close to me, and I 
will whisper something to you. I shall speak from ex , no! 
upon second thoughts, I’m not going to let you too deep into my se- 
cret ; but yet, to make the argument persuasive, I will sacrifice my 
modest pride, and tell you I am speaking from experience. I have 
had, in my life, three “fearful scenes,” resulting in tears and rage, 
maledictions, and the d—1 knows what all, to say nothing of the fact 
that the damsel became a poetess, and I came to my senses. Add to 
this, parental epistles, epithets of deceiver, and unprincipled young 
man, and you have the burden of the song. And the history of these 
three “scenes” might fill as many folio volumes ; but suppose there 
were a fourth ; entre nous there was not, but “ minimumab fuit quin ;” 
yet I am free to assert that had No. 4 come upon the carpet, I should 
have condensed all four volumes into an encyclopedia. Thanks, how- 
ever, to a kind fortune and a noisy railroad, the materials for this last 
work were never compiled; but I have had reason to bless the H. R. 
R. R., which drove the honey-sweet thoughts from my brain, and the 
rain soft words from my lips. Suppose the road had been a quiet one, 
you, good reader, had never heard of my liaisons, and I had been en- 
deavoring to get off a hook I had too suddenly snapped. 

Now, I dislike flirting ; it is a trite song; I have been tossed about 
in the waves of its calamity, and although my guardian angel has 
warded off all unfortunate results of paternal wrath, I have felt the 
silent self-reproach of my insincerity. But as for blasted hopes, release 
me from the charge. My heart is quite free, and its calm as unbroken 
as the stillness of this evening twilight. O, queen of women, 





“ The lion on your old stone gates 
Is not more cold to you than I.’ 

In a beautiful drama which I have read, one of the characters is 
made to say,—*“ Oh, Love, Love, what a disturber thou art of the 
world’s peace.” And I would paraphrase :—Oh, Flirts, Flirts, what 
disturbers ye are of our quiet minds. “ We are either arrant cowards 
else we are absurdly brave,” for if we persist in insincere attentions, 
we must feign or dissemble; and if caught at last, are ruined with 
everlasting burdens of unrest. Beware of cold-hearted syrens, who, 
like the basilisk of old, carry death in their eyes; beware of turning 
the “ genial current” of your own soul, which will warm your life 
with continual richness, and lend a full-toned music to the pleasant 
songs of your heartexperience! Yow suffer from insincerity ; you lose 
your freshness, and render yourself incapable of a better love. “Itis 
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appointed unto every man once to die,” and to almost every man, to 
marry. Give yourself away, then, with a heart unruffled by any 
waves of reproach, and receive one as free, in return. But if my 
summonizing will not persuade you, let the brute instinct which would 
lead you to avoid the terrors of N. C., incline you to more scrupulous 
care, lest you be entangled in the meshes of any heartless flirt. ~If 
you are in Jove, I can only advise you to leave town—have sore eyes. 
Put your love in the bottom of your carpet bag, your shirts at the top 
and set off for—Fair Haven,—anywhere! Preserve your honor, at 
all hazards. A fig for your camelias and roses; send your Lalage a 
sun-flower, a bean-stalk ; load her boudoir with fragrant catnip for her 
dark tresses, and send her the latest Plantation Song for her musical 
Repertoire ; if your romantic attachment is not quite forgotten, I am 
mistaken ; if you still persist, “ take her,” as Mr. P. says to his rival, 
“and my blessing go with you.” 

Yet he may long to be Arcadian Shepherds, even while the heroes and 
heroines of those days are mythological improprieties to us. Alas! In- 
nocence and the Graces went to sleep when hoops came in fashion, and 
rougé was invented; Truth and the affections are gone on a lark, and 
heaven only knows when they will return. Yet I hear it gossipped by 
stock-brokers of hearts, that affection is expecting to bring a small pre- 
mium in the market, and fashionable coquetry concerns pay poor inter- 
est on their bonds and mortgages ! 

I would wish you well were you to be united to some sweet girl, 
innocent as “ Eve before the apple season,”’ but I cannot congratulate 
a man who engages himself, with no prospects, and then relies on Prov- 
idence. Coquetry is bad enough ; prolonged hope is worse. I suppose 
you must flirt or be in love. If so, cram up my experience as you 
would the Primer for Freshman Examination; but if you will be 
above the meanness of flirting, you shall reap a large reward in future. 
I think the Golden Age is approaching. The peaks of East and West 
Rocks are transformed to Arcadian summits; Tutor’s Lane is a pasture 
ground, and every stagnant pool a clear stream, glistening with silver- 
fishes ; the “ill-boding crow” ceases to caw, and the dissonant strains 
of Junior’s evening music, after all, make me dream of Arcadian 
flutes, The University ladies are pale shepherdesses, with pet lambs, 
adorned with a pretty ribbon. I, the once unhappy flirt, am trans- 
formed to the chief shepherd, and feed my lambs, hear singing streams 
while the modest Galatea gives me a love-tap with a luscious apple, as 
of old, and hides herself in the hazels, in maiden bashfulness. My old 
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flames are turned into water sprites, and do not trouble me so much as 
when in the body. Give me your hand, and I will lead you to my 
Paradise ; we will catch silver-hopes with silver-hooks, from the brook ; 
Cupid shall take charge of our culinary department, and the water- 
sprites shall wash the dishes ! X. ¥. 





Banghty-crat of the Breakfast Cable. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN BOARDER, 


[It was, I think, in a poetical, and not an economical point of view, 
that some one has said, “the dearest place on earth I know, is home, 
sweet home.” For a man can generally live cheaper at home than 
anywhere else. Next to this, however,comes boarding one’s self, the pe- 
cuniary advantage of which I have already intimated in my first paper. 
But there is an increased charm I find in it, in addition to this. I can 
choose my fellow boarders, and dismiss them at any time, exercising 
at option the legitimate and entire functions of a true haughty-crat. 
You will not be surprised, therefore, if I tell you that one morning, by 
an unexpressed act of volition on my part, my imaginary landlady dis- 
appeared, her visionary daughter vanished, the unseen young lady was 
extinguished, the fat, invisible Freshman melted away, and the intan- 
gible Sophomore absconded ; in short, to epitomise the adiit excessit, 
&c., of Cicero, the whole company “ sloped.” 

I generally mean to keep my temper, but at this time I had kept it 
so long that it had become sour, and I was now prepared to precipi- 
tate this acid, to speak chemically, upon an old salt, who has called 
me a grub-worm, and whom I now summoned into my presence. I 
justify the epithet which I have applied to him, for, judging from the 
name of his correspondent, I must regard the object of my wrath as 
a small lump of Aftic salt, which has lost some of its savor. Nor am I 
without precedent in making myself disagreeable. For Juno, herself, 
was not remarkably aimiable ; in fact, her “ milk of human kindness ” 
had been turned so sour, by the continual thunder of Jupiter, that 
Homer has designated her as the ox-ide Juno. 

Did youever make a woman angry? Did you ever make an ungal - 
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lant speech to one, and see the rich blush of indignation suffuse her 
face? You may have ventured a very uncomplimentary remark, but 
that beautiful red must be regarded, according to the laws of the 
spectrum, as acomplementary color. It is a pretty, though dangerous 
experiment, however ; it sometimes brings the tears, and then you 
have the picture in water colors. 

Well, I have been rambling on, I must acknowledge, without much 
attention to the point which I wished to make. But this is my pre- 
rogative, and you must excuse or skip it, as you please; but I have 
thoroughly got rid of all my ill temper, and too much of my bad hu- 
mor, I am afraid my readers will think, while perusing the above at- 
tempts at wit. Well, we all have our weaknesses and hobbies in which 
we must be indulged, and upon which we must ride. Feeling better, 
therefore, we will allow our Greek friend to go his way for this time, 
humbly suggesting that if, as it has been said, Satan was able to snake 
Adam and Eve out of their paradise, I may be able to worm him out 
of his literary Eden.] 

As I opened the door leading into the breakfast room one morning, 
not long since, I overheard my imaginary landlady endeavoring to give 
a succinct account of the late insurrection. 

“Don’t you think,” said she to the invisible Freshman, (what possi- 
ble objection she could have to the Freshman’s thinking, I can’t con- 
ceive,) that old John Brown and his ten little Indians, down at one of 
the ferries in Virginia, broke into Harper’s magazine, and stole all the 
powder, got into a meeting house and took all the cannons of the 
church”—*“ and,” interrupted the invisible Freshman, “tried to com- 
mit arson on the arsenal” —“ and,” continued my landlady, not noticing 
the interpolation, “ they do say that some of the dig guns up North 
here were connected with it.” 

—[Now this young man, I am sorry to say, will sacrifice the truth for 
the sake of a jest, and I crave from all respectable persons that indul- 
gence for him which is due to youthful folly and a Freshman’s puns. 
My imaginary landlady has always been a very discreet and properly- 
behaved person, and I could not suspect her of any intemperate use of 
inebriating potables, especially so early in the morning ; but I was 
sorely at loss to account for her strange manner in narrating this affair. 
But I found that she had read it in the New York Herald, with her 
spectacles upside down, a combination of circumstances which, I will 
allow, did not tend to produce any very great clearness upon the 
subject. | 
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“ The only great particular misfortune that I can see will result from 
this event, is that Governor Wise may write a long letter about it: a 
calamity, however, which it may please a benificent Providence to 
avert,” said the unseen young lady. 

[Now this speech was, no doubt, very unladylike and unbecoming in 
this damsel. What right have school girls to know about Governors 
or Statesmen? All these things must be left to intelligent (1) men, no 
matter if they have lived here only five years, and have never learned 
to read, they must know more of constitutional government and _his- 
tory than a school girl who is merely acquiring an education. I must, 
in my capacity of haughty-crat, correct my female friend in regard to 
uttering such masculine opinions, but not now.] 

“ T should think that the ghosts of their murdered victims would 
haunt the bedsides af these bloody men,” said the visionary daughter, 
—the reader of Cobb. 

“ T killed a chicken when I was a little boy,” said the invisible Fresh- 
man, “ but instead of its own spectre the ghost of its egg appeared to 
me, which, like that of Banquo, could not be laid.” 

“ Pshaw !” said the intangible Sophomore, “that’s nothing. I was 
frightened once by a turkey’s ‘ goblin.’ ”’ 

[Now the conversation of these youths was entirely irrelevant to the 
subject in question, and I have my fears that they were endeavoring 
to “ poke fun,” as it is vulgarly called, at the visionary daughter of my 
imaginary landlady, who, happily, was one of those who are mentally 
obtuse to all oblique thrusts. Be that as it may, I thought it was time 
to interfere. | 

——lI have heard of golden weddings and silver weddings, but cer- 
tainly the diamond wedding is the choicest bit of hymenial jewelry that 
has ever been “ set” by any arch rogue or Arch-bishop, whichever you 
may choose to call him. What if she was not baptized in the Catholic 
faith? This diamond wedding of the first water answers all the pur- 
poses of an immersion. Such a queen of hearts must be a trump if 
she can catch a knave of diamonds. Marriage, at present, is like a 
boat race, the man with the most ore comes in ahead. 

[Now, my friends, you will oblige me by not reporting this conversa- 
tion to any of the relations of this young lady, as my life is valuable, 
and my pockets empty, so that I am not in a convenient situation to 
stand the charges of a pistol or a lawyer.] 

“ You havn’t read the ‘ Minister’s Wooing,” said the unseer: young 
lady. 
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“No,” I said, “ but in those times mercenary marriages were not so 
common; he won, I suppose, by his skull, instead of his ore.” 

[I am afraid I offended the young lady ; if such is the case, I am 
very sorry, as we generally appreciate each other. Now don’t all smile 
ominously, I don’t mean anything. | 

Well, those good old times of witch-hanging and Quaker-cauterizing 
are gone, and the descendants of those stern old settlers reverse the 
rule, and use their tongues to bore the ears of other people. But that 
was a devilish use to which our ancesters put a red-hot poker ; the 
only connection probably ever known between the cloven-foot and the 
cloven-tongue. 


“ But do you believe all the stories told about the hanging of the 


witches ?” asked the intangible Sophomore. 

“Oh, no,” I replied, “of course not. The originators of these tales 
about hanging were merely nec-romancers ; they did it to excite sym- 
pathy for their friends. But the Puritans did not appreciate eronautic 
science, and hardly approved of old ladies performing erial voyages 
upon brooms, though we must confess that these were rather sweeping 
charges, as no one ever saw them. However, we suppose that our 
forefathers were very near perfect. They must have been. Plymouth 
is within a few miles of Boston.” 

Let us return thanks. 

“Some one has published a work called the ‘ Age of Puritans ;’ I 
didn’t know that any one had any particular curiosity to know how 
old they were,” said the visionary daughter. 

[My feelings I restrained with difficulty, and I promised to explain 
at a future period.| 

“ You said something about the professions the other day,” said the 
unseen young lady. 

—Yes. Each profession has its own particular sign, by which you 
may distinguish its followers. Here is a maxim for you. A lawyer’s 
profession may be known by his practice, a physician’s perseverance by 
his patience, a minister’s appetite by his “living,” and a corpulent 
priest’s gravity by his “ mass.” 

“ What do you think of singing as a profession ?” said the invisible 
Freshman. 

Well, it is like all the rest, I said; in order to be successful you 
must put your whole soul into it, though at the same time be careful 
how you put your foot in it. 

“ How?” inquired she. 
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—I do not know how it may be with professional singers: but 
there is very frequently, in our churches, a sort of rivalry between the 
two ends of the edifice—the pulpit versus the gallery—as to the best 
means of praising God, and thence arises a discord ; their notes are 
protested by the former, and their even tenor disturbed ; consequently, 
the choir refuse to sing. In such a casehe had better procure a quire—of 
paper, (and, if he is a Baptist he will, of course, see to the correctness 
of the water mark,) for that can be ruled by him, while at the same 
time he can turn over a new leaf if he wants reform in his music. 
Never be a musician, unless you want to become a bundle of nerves. 
If you are one, never be envious of the success of a rival; it is a poor 
drum that can’t be beat. Don’t think that when you hear a bass sing- 
er growling, that it is, necessarily, a beary-tone. Don’t call much of 
our opera singing scaley. These few rules, carefully observed, will 
make you a fine singer, provided only, that you know how to sing. 

I should like to give a few directions to all those who are learning 
to play musical instruments. 

1st. If it is an organ, never attempt to play it till you have got 
somebody to blow. 

2nd. If a piano, put your music, and not your audience on the 
rack, 

3d. If a hand organ, never play the same tune over twice. 

4th. If a violin, rosin your bow, and you will get the right pitch. 

5th. Never play “ Wait for the Wagon,” on a horse-fiddle, nor 
“ Bright be our parting, for brightly we met,” on a pair of polished 
cymbals. 

6th. Compose yourself ; don’t be disturbed by the crotchets of other 
people. 

These observations, carefully pursued, will make either a musician 
or a fool of you. 

Oh, the music of the (lower) spheres! How it used to come 
swelling up the back stairs, from the lips of an aged female, employed 
to perform the domestic service in the paternal mansion. Yes, its li- 
quid measures still cluster round my memory, like perfume on a hand- 
kerchief, or death to an African corpse ; making me humble and sad 
when I think that never shall I hear anything sweeter or more re- 
viving. 

“Ah! ah!” said the intangible Sophomore; “ I'll bet my head you 
took that from one of your Sophomore prize compositions.” 

[It is a favorite amusement of this young gentleman to bet his head, 
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but as he has never found any one willing to make a stake out of his 
own head, he has not won very largely.| 

Yes, I replied, and why shouldn’t I? Are a man’s fine ideas like 
fire-crackers, which you can’t use but once? John Adams’ greatest 
idea was his living sentiment, and his dying sentiment. Shall I go 
on ? 

[This was addressed to the imperceptible company at my table. But 
a by-no-means-imperceptible negative to my last question, judging by 
the low, short grunts of dissatisfaction on the part of the invisible 
Freshman and intangible Sophomore, induced me to draw my observa- 
tions to a close.] 

—Now, I did not stand so much in awe of these youths, but that I 
had just as lief go on with my remarks, notwithstanding their dissent. 
But do you know that I have the vanity to suppose that these little 
hints which I threw out are really valuable for sophomores and fresh- 
men? So if they refuse to listen, I have not the same object in 
view. 

—What is that? just a little louder, if you please, Miss——. Dol 
take walks with the school girl now? Ah, yes! I understand. It is 
rather cold weather ; not just the time for promenading, but still she is 
obliged to go to school, and a stern necessity compels her to walk to 
school, and I like exercise after breakfast, but still, this combination of 
necessity and pleasure does not necessarily produce a social promenade 
between us two; I know the intangible Sophomore likes this young 
lady, and very frequently with a very unpleasant, sour visage, he meets 
me, which is totally inexplicable, unless I happen to look by my side. 
Are you answered ? 

—I hope that I am none the worse, in the opinion of any of you, 
for what I have said. Good morning! E. G. H. 





@ur old College Buildings. 


The ancient edifices which stand upon our college grounds, with an 
aspect grim and forbidding, as if destitute of aught that can attract or 
interest, are, in the estimation of all true Yalensians, at once the glory 
and the shame of our Alma Mater. 
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To the ordinary observer they seem well adapted to mar the beauty 
of our elms, and hide from view the only buildings of whose architect- 
ure we are inclined to boast, yet they are not without a value, which 
goes far towards compensating for such defects. By virtue of their 
history, and the associations which time has made a part of their very 
fabric, they have acquired an interest almost priceless. Doubtless, 
these old walls have furnished the theme of many a student’s reverie, 
in which fancy has bestowed upon them a worth so rich and rare as to 
make even the thought of their destruction sacrilege. And when, 
prompted thereto by “that old black pipe,” which is deemed so indis- 
pensable to the proper enjoyment of college life, we muse over their 
past history, it often happens that the impressions thence implanted in 
the mind gain too firm hold to be easily uprooted. 

Unmindful of practical considerations, we are often conscious of the 
half uttered hope that these old buildings may long stand unharmed, 
to remind us, as they do now, of the origin and struggling growth of 
Yale. Each marks an era on her onward march, and they constitute 
together an almost perfect index of her whole history. Yet candor 
compels us to admit that they do not represent all the epochs of her 
life. Among them are the types of Yale’s childhood, youth and prime, 
but the exponent of her infancy is wanting, for, incredible as it may 
seem, our college actually had a being before that venerable structure, 
now known as Old South Middle, existed. Long ago, if tradition can 
be relied on, there was an older college building than any of those now 
cumbering our Campus. Musty records and historical discourses dark- 
ly intimate its existence, and give it an indefinite location upon the 
college green, but no student of the present day can form any concep- 
tion of its reality. There is a point beyond which the memory of man 
goeth not back, and that point in the history of Yale seems to us, of 
necessity, coeval with the laying of the corner stone of South Middle 
College. We can retrace her history to no higher antiquity than those 
early days in which the colony of Connecticut, more munificent than 
their successors, erected that “neat and comely building, and called it 
Connecticut Hall.” 

This was at the time, according to the historian Trumbull, the 
finest building within the borders of the colony, “being built of brick, 
and presenting a beautiful appearance.” If we are to accept his 
statement as literally true, it must then have had a.reputation for 
architectural beauty, over the loss of which the hamadryads who haunt 
the surrounding elms have since had ample time to mourn. Perhaps 
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its fame was early eclipsed by the advent of the neighboring Athe- 
neum, or first college chapel, whose corner stone was laid not many 
years after its own, amid the greatest rejoicing of the Yalensians of the 
time. 

These two old buildings, despite their vanished predecessors, will 
always suggest to our minds the earliest years of our Alma Mater’s 
existence, and with that period we invariably associate them, exactly 
as they appear in that rude wood cut, which some lover of antiquity 
has saved from oblivion, to be perpetuated in successive class books to 
all coming time. They seem fitting representatives of the infancy of 
Yale, and we involuntarily distinguish the successive stages of her up- 
ward progress by the other structures, which came, one after another, 
in the lapse of years, to join these two veterans, until the line was 
complete, and our Alma Mater has gained by years a right to the title 
of Old Yale. 

Great are the changes which these older buildings have seen, and 
strange must have been the college life of those who were students 
when they were new. Those were the days when professors gave 
texts in Hebrew, and pronounced sermons in Latin; when students 
boarded in Commons, and divers great and terrible rebellions were stir- 
red up against the scanty bills of fare, and when the model code of 
college laws was in successful operation. The latter may well be con- 
sidered the most distinctive and valuable feature of those good old 
times, and its loss should awaken a more abiding sorrow than is felt for 
that of any other characteristic of the student life of yore. It, alas! 
has passed away forever, and the annual rehearsal on Statement-of-Fact 
stage of its judicious regulations, alone preserves it in remembrance. 
The only vestige of those halcyon days still retained in our college 
policy, is the system of inflicting fines upon unwary students, in that 
indiscriminate manner which usually causes the innocent to suffer for 
the guilty. 

This appears to. have been as frequent a source of pleasure to the 
college officers of remote antiquity, as to those of more modern days. 
And tradition tells us that one known only to as as an august profes- 
sor, was among the earliest sufferers from this unyielding rule, having 
been arrested, in the actof propelling a collapsed foot-ball across the col- 
lege yard, by the apparition of the President, quickly followed by the 
announcement of a fine. It is an instructive commentary on the general 
depravity of human nature, that all the good contained in the old col- 
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lege system should have vanished, and nothing be preserved to our 
times, save this unrighteous enactment. 

Pleasznt, too, are the memories which cluster around our college 
buildings, of the great army of students, who, in by-gone days, have 
filled the places we fill to day. Mingling with our daily round 
of college duties, come many thoughts of those who have gone through 
with this same routine before us,—of all the multitude whose footsteps 
have hollowed out the solid stone of these old thresholds,—of 
the many scenes and exploits of their student life now embalmed in 
college tradition, and especially of those among them who have won 
name and fame in after life, and with whom we are proud to claim re- 
lationship, as sons of a common Alma Mater. We are treading in 
their footprints now, and at every step meet with some mute reminder 
of their former presence here. Every mark on these old brick walls, 
every name rudely carved on wall or ceiling of these old college rooms 
which, perchance, has long survived the hand that inscribed it, is re- 
plete with lasting interest. They serve, one and all, to awaken 
and strengthen an attachment towards those gone before, with whom, 
although strangers, we feel ourselves united by the tie of common 
pursuits and common sympathies. 

These thronging associations and memories in which our old college 
buildings are already so rich, are increasing in number and strength 
as time rolls on. So priceless are they in their varied wealth, and so 
certain are they to perish in the destruction of the objects with which 
they are inseparably connected, that we might readily, from this point 
of view, build up an argument for the perpetual preservation of these 
old walls. And it is noticeable, also, that such feelings seem to grow 
stronger with the lapse of years and separation from these scenes. 
For, at the annual festival, when the sons of Yale come together to do 
her honor, and promote her welfare, no proposition elicits so strong dis- 
favor, and arouses such earnest manly opposition, as that of destroying 
our Old College Buildings. . 

Still, if we consider this subject fairly, we cannot but see another 
side of the picture, which is not to be overlooked. Having given full 
swing to the romantic, we cannot altogether disallow the claims of the 
real and practical. We must acknowledge the force of some stubborn 
facts, in the face of which it might be found a difficult task to demon- 
strate that our old buildings add to the real glory of the institution. 
Regard them, for a moment, in the anti-poetical view, and it will make 
serious inroads upon our stock of reverence to overcome the feelings 
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of a decidedly: opposite nature which their appearance excites. It is 
hard, sometimes, not to see how palpably their glare of red-brick 
brings the blush of shame over the glory of our elms, as well as to 
the cheek of him whose lot it is to point out their beauties to a stran- 
ger’s eye. How the sudden remembrance of this gaunt line of factory 
edifices must sometimes ‘ nip in the bud ’ the rising splurge, with which 
an impassioned Sophomore is about to defend the honor of his college! 
How little would one unacquainted with the facts of the matter sus- 
pect, from their appearance, that Yale ranks among the first institu- 
tions in the land ! 

It may well be questioned, likewise, whether that host of associa- 
tions and traditions which possess such a charm in an idle reverie, 
would weigh in the balance against that dire catalogue of impaired 
health and ruined constitutions, which is gradually bringing some of 
our old buildings into doubtful repute. 

Those chilling rumors which occasionally float about, of unhappy 
freshmen darkly done to death by the subtle influence of the subterra- 
nean dungeons, called ground-floor rooms, might seem to an unpreju- 
diced observer, to go a long way toward discharging the claims of an- 
tiquity. And we may be forced, ere long, to include among the num- 
berless memories which cluster around these old piles, some belonging 
rather to the melancholy and sepulchral order than the pleasing. Com- 
mon sense also would suggest that, while the enthusiasm of our 
Alumni for antiquity is very creditable, they are not perfectly compe- 
tent to decide on this matter, inasmuch as its practical side does not 
come home to their own personal interests, with as much force as to 
undergraduates. Ill natured believers in the universal adoption by 
mankind of the principle of sparing the pocket and giving rein to the 
feeling, might possibly suggest another motive for the rapturesin which 
they indulge over these ancient buildings. 

Here, also, as everywhere else, the ridiculous may follow so closely 
upon the sublime, as to usurp its place. Our high-flown reveries come 
to an abrupt climax, and quickly vanish, when their subjects are pre- 
sented in a ludicrous light. These specimens of the handiwork of past 
generations are sometimes liable to excite not so much reverence for 
their age, as curiosity in regard to the possible motive for the pecu- 
liarities of their structure. The gloomy caverns attached to South 
Middle rooms, into which he who enters may well leave hope behind, 
—the massive beams inserted everywhere, regardless alike of symme- 
try or necessity,—the uneven, dilapidated floors, and the thousand 
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signs of age and poor construction, often lead us to regard them from 
an unromantic point of view. Those door stones, hollowed out by the 
tread of countless students, may suggest thoughts of the deathless 
past, but to him who has stumbled over their concave surfaces, they 
are likely also to bring thoughts of the nearly lifeless present. 

Imagine, too, the gladness which every new determination to preserve 
these old walls must spread among their insect population. Truly the 
race of cimices must rejoice, and the mice hold a revelry by night after 
each of the annual meetings in Alumni Hall. 

And yet, if we go to the opposite extreme, and regard our old build- 
ings as an intolerable evil, no remedy appears. Whence shall come 
the wherewithal to erect that splendid hollow square, which, rumor 
says, shall hereafter stand in their stead? The impression that the 
college is in a flourishing financial condition, cannot be too speedily 
corrected, inasmuch as the exact reverse would approximate nearer to 
the truth. Yale might look to her wealthy graduates, did not experi- 
ence show this to be an unprofitable way of passing the time. Their 
hearts beat in unison with her, but their tongues utter a malison on 
the unlucky man who appeals to their pockets. 

In the face of such difficulties, the prospects for the change desired 
are sufficiently gloomy. Yet despite these formidable obstacles, let us 
hope for the sake of future generations of students, that we may 
one day see a successful effort made to replace, in a manner worthy of 
Yale, Our Old College Buildings. E. G. M. 





Hy Closet Door. 


Just on the borders of Dreamland, 
Breathing its crystalline air, 

Seeming to see all its beauties, 
Hearing, or seeming to hear, 

In my great arm-chair I nodded, 
Viewing my old closet door, 

Covered with quaintly carved letters, 
‘‘ Footsteps ’’ of those gone before. 




























MY CLOSET DOOR. 





Quick flitting fingers of firelight, ‘1 
Wandering over its page— 

Seemed like the soft hands of Childhood, 
Tracing the furrows of Age. 


Now, ’mid their gentle caresses, 
Lighting it up with a smile ; 
Now, it was rugged and wrinkled, 
Frowning in darkness awhile. 


Suddenly burst on the shadows 
Floods of the wavering sheen ; 

So that each number and letter 
Graven in gold, could be seen. 


Then, as the brightness was fading, 
Tenderly lingered the flame ; 
Throwing a halo of glory 
Over one deeply-carved name. 


Swiftly, the magic of Fancy 
Pierces the vista of years; 

Now I behold him before me, 
Carving the name that he bears. 


Now, he is standing beside me, 
Now he is pacing the floor, 

Thinking thoughts buried for ages, 
Conning his task o’er and o’er. 


Slowly the shadows are drifting, 
Glasses are merrily ringing ; 

Smoke-wreaths are kissing the ceiling, 
Loud is the laughter and singing. 


*‘ Brothers,” and hushed is the revel, 
‘* Fill me a bumper of ale.” 

‘“* Here’s to our Mother, and with her, 
Health to the sons of Old Yale.” 
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Now swims a sea of white faces, 
Surging beneath and around ; 

Murmurs of congratulation, 

Joined with glad music resound. 


ee 
ee : 


Down in the dim, crowded forum, 
Tearfully thrilling with pride, 

Patiently waits the glad sister, 

Vacant the seat by her side. 
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Still thro’ each heart, mid its smiling, 
Seemed there to echo a wail, 
Stilling its gladness, and sighing, 
‘* Never to meet in Old Yale.” 


* * * * * * 


Out from the belfry-bars springing, 
Floated the song of the bell; 

Full of its laughter and singing, 
On the glad village it fell, 


Startling the bridal-robed maiden, 
Blushing it over her brow, 

Startling her heart from its dreaming, 
Fluttering tim’rously now. 


Up the still aisle of the Chapel, 
Veiled in the shadows of night, 
Softly as snowflakes at even, 
Robed in immaculate white, 


Gathered the maids to the marriage, 
Wreathing the broad altar-stair ; 
While, from the lips of the Father 

Trembled the accents of prayer. 


Then, when the vow had been spoken, 
Brooklet and river were wed, 

Swiftly to glide through the sunlight, 
On to the land of the dead. 


Slowly the vision has faded, 
Over the mirror anew 

Gather the mists, shadow-braided, 
Then when they melt from my view, 


Gone is all brightness and gladness, 
Garments that Gaiety wears, 

Leaving the spirit of sadness 
Sable-robed, jeweled with tears. 


: + «+ *& © & 
Carved in most exquisite beauty, 

Parted lips vacant of breath, 
Frozen in eloquent silence, 

Chaste, is the sculpture of Death. 


* * * * * * 
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Out in the grey of the morning, 
Startling the shivering air, 

Echoed the knell of the sexton, 
Calling the mourners to prayer. 


Then, e’er the fall of the twilight, 
Cold in the clasp of the sod, 
Ashes were mingled with ashes, 

Resting forever in God. 


Often I think of the lesson 
Taught by the name on the door, 
How it is better to cherish 
Love’s gentle courtesy more. 


Leaving in each friendly bosom 
Sweet recollections, to bloom 

After our names shall be fading, 
Carved on the door of the tomb. 





Books tworth Reading. 


Tae Loaic or PotrticaL Economy, AND OTHER Papers—By Thomas DeQuin- 
cey. Boston, Ticknor & Fields ; New Haven, E. D. McKay. 


IpyLs or tHe Kine—By Alfred Tennyson. Boston, Ticknor & Fields; New 

Haven, E. D. McKay. 

SHeLtey MemortAts—From Authentic Sources—Edited by Lady Shelley. Bos- 
ton, Ticknor & Fields ; New Haven, E. D. McKay. 

Who reads wisely? We presume every man who has amassed 
much knowledge, has had reason to regret the reading of many books, 
either because they were unsuited to his mental status at the time, or 
because they only lumbered his mind. The practice among us of mis- 
cellaneous reading will doubtless be a source of regret, when in after 
years we come to need the knowledge or discipline we might have got 
from books. Men in professional life rarely get time to read books to 
the best advantage, unless they belong to their profession. Hence, a 
certain necessity that we early begin to be vigilantly select in our 
reading, and make every book contribute vitally to our mental force 
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Every one of us has waste hours, which, applied to reading in some 
particular branch of learning, willhelp amazingly to bring out talent and 
power. Especially in the earliest period of college life, when exacting 
tutors often make labor a drudgery, does such a habit help to rest the 
mind, to cherish sympathy, and to keep in vigorous action a love of the 
true and good ? 

Invariably, men who endeavor to make the most of themselves, 
adopt some such course. Most of us come here with little acquaint- 
ance with those books which make up our literature, and here we ought 
to fashion, if not furnish, the peculiar tastes which make us different 
each from the other. A slow reading of choice books, with some defi- 
nite aim in mind, will easily start one on the right path, and, as he 
comes to discriminate between different books, he will soon learn to 
steer clear of the worthless, and keep hard by the thoughtful and 
earnest part of literature. 

We do not intend, now, to point out what books should be read, nor 
what particular course should be chosen. Such questions can only be 
decided by one’s self. But every day the press sends forth books 
which we should all read, if we felt sure it would pay. Reviewers will 
lie, and we are often quite at a loss to tell whether a book is worth 
reading or not, till we have ourselves nearly read it through. The 
following are some recent books, which from actual perusal, we think 
are well worth the time spent over them : 

“The Logic of Political Economy,” by DeQuincey, is just such a 
book as his readers would expect. It is learned, exhaustive, fresh, and 
enlivened all the way by a kind of dry humor, which lets no occasion 
slip for poking fun at those who have used logic at the expense of facts 
in building up their theories. He first discusses Value, in all its rela- 
tions; next, Market Value; next, Wages; next, Rent; and closes 
with an elaborate essay on Profits. His “'Templar’s Dialogues on Po- 
litical Economy” should be read first, for in this little tract he clears 
the way for a better understanding of the subject. The value of De- 
Quincey’s essays will at once be assented to by those who have fallen 
asleep over Bowen, and who are at all sensible to the magic of person- 
ality which a real vigorous thinker throws over his writing. DeQuin- 
cey always braces the intellect ; the fullness of a mind which allows 
the widest excursion, yet never wanders from the point at issue, the 
power over language which makes it flexile to the most delicate 
thoughts, the intuitive sight which takes sure aim, the poetic richness 
which always goes with exquisite sensibility, the keen judgment which 


balances evidence and sifts facts,—all this DeQuincey has, in larger 
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measure than any other writer of our time, except Coleridge, whom, 
indeed, he most resembles in habits, life and thought. A noticeable 
paper in the present volume, is the “ Life of Milton,” a brief yet full 
summary of the events of his life, with a few notes in which the 
author gives Sam. Johnson a woeful thrashing for his careless estimate 
of “ the prince of poets.” 

He who has not read “Idyls of the King,’ awaits a treat which a 
previous reading of Tennyson hardly prepares him for. It is always 
interesting to trace the mental growth of an author. The inner life of 
such a man is subject to far intenser action than that of others. They 
garner the choicest fruit, the richest experience. In youth, a bursting 
roughness of experience; in manhood, the calm outflow of ripened 
thought; in old age, the bare simplicity of truth,—these traits mark 
the authors whose works are essential to our own growth. We fancy 
something of this sort in Tennyson. Nearly fifty years of age, he can 
already catch a glimpse of the lengthening shadow, and we find in the 
Idyls the tokens of simplicity and truthfulness, self-mastery and quaint 
reservations of strength, all which show that he has reached the matu- 
rity, if not the height of his genius. Compare “Locksley Hall,” and 
“ The two Voices,” with “The Princess,” “ Maud,” with “In Memo- 
riam,” and all his works with “ Idyls of the King,” and we can easily 
trace changes, both of mental development and artistic power. The 
Idyls are four in number,—Enid, Vivien, Elaine and Guinevere. They 
take up the incidents of every-day life in King Arthur’s court and 
realm. The characters put on life and beauty at the poet’s touch, and 
come out distinctly and naturally from the worm-eaten pages of the 
early chroniclers. There is no excess of mythic coloring, no grand 
talk, no unnecessary detail, no half sketching either of character or in- 
cident in the book. It comes more nearly to the ballad style than 
anything in recent literature. The very language itself is faultlessly 
simple and picturesque. The system of the verse is so carefully ob- 
served, that one almost unconsciously keeps pace with the measure in 
reading it. Nor must we omit to speak of the women, Enid and Elaine, 
whom Tennyson has endowed with such grace and beauty. Chivalry 
was in full vigor at that time, and over the bloody fights with heathen 
and Saxon Kings, these fair women cast the halo of romance which we 
find in the pages of Sir Walter. But while in simplicity and civil 
portraiture the Idyls bear the palm, they will not stand comparison 
with “In Memoriam.” Every year brings new testimony to the power 
and truth of that series of lyrics. It breathes the very life of our age. 
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How such poetry twines among the thoughts and feelings of our com- 
mon nature, and fashions the spirit of the future ! 


“Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety.” 


Here, perhaps, is the true secret of Tennyson’s power. He is the in- 
terpreter of the strifes, passions and aspirations of the age. In proof 
of this, we hardly need mention his popularity at Cambridge and Ox- 
ford, at Harvard and Yale. Few poets are more generally read by 
those for whom poetry is especially written. ‘Tennyson, indeed, has 
actually lived. He has gone safely through the struggles which wreck 
the mental and moral life of many, and found in reasonable faith and 
simple truth that peace which the jargon of free thinkers and literalists 
always drives further off. 

A new life of Shelley has been greatly needed. But the lives of 
poets are generally the worst written. Few have enough sympathy 
with their life to give a lucid narrative of its internal struggles and 
joys, and unless this is done, the biography is worthless. External 
things rarely have much to do with a poet’s education, but unless we 
see them from his point of view, they seem all confounded and orderless. 
Shelly’s life has yet to be written. This is the best narrative we have 
ever seen, but the one who should have done the work, the poet’s wife, 
Mary Shelley, has long been in her grave, and no one else ever knew 
Shelly’s inner life. In his poetry we have the best revelation of his 
sympathies and struggles, and the value of these memorials is chiefly 
as a running commentary on his poetry, and the circumstance which 
called forth his different poems. What afield lies open in a biograpliy 
of Shelley may be readily seen, when we take into view the conflict of 
ideas at the time he lived, the change in poetry then going on, the rise 
of Byron, Keat, Coleridge, Southey, and Wordsworth, and the almost 
equal claim of Shelley as a philosopher and a poet. The essay on 
Christianity at the close of the volume is a candid estimate of the 
claims of the Christian religion, by one who was neither partisan nor 
infidel. The book reveals anew the rare simplicity, ardor and human- 
ity of Shelley —a man whose sins were all the result of honest con- 
viction, whose aims were all noble and generous. J. H.W. 
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Pook Notices. 


The Adventures of Verdant Green. By Curusert Breve, B. A. New York, 
Rudd & Carleton. For sale at 155 Divinity. 

It is a blessing, to students especially, that an American edition of 
this work has been published, placing it within the reach of those 
whose financial condition is not of the most promising character. It 
is a rare description of English University life, and as students are the 
same the world over, it is an almost equally good representation of 
American college life. The veriest misanthrope could scarcely keep 
a grin from his sour face while reading some of its richly humorous 
pages. Something more than a chuckle will come fiom the lips of the 
old “grad,” as he recognizes scenes similar to those “quorum part 
Juit,” in his own college days. The gentle sex may anathematize the 
barbarity of upper classes, but they cannot restrain a laugh at the lu- 
dicrous dismay of the Freshman so naturally portrayed. It is more 
than a comic book, however. It gives a better idea of English Uni- 
versity customs and characteristics than can be obtained from any other 
source, and one meets here and there with those beautiful little passa- 
ges which always accompany true wit. It is a student’s book, and 
should be in every student’s library. 


Glossary of English Words. By Ricnarp Cuengvix Trencu. New York, 
Blakeman & Mason. For sale at 155 Divinity. 

A book on this subject, by Dean Trench, needs no commendation. 
His lectures on the “Study of Words,” have shown how seemingly 
dry philological studies may be made intensely interesting. Who- 
ever has read that work will not hesitate to gain possession of this. 
The changes of meaning which many of our most common words have 
undergone, are traced out and marked by quotations from authors of 
all periods. It strangely astonishes one to find how totally unfounded 
are many of his ideas concerning the original signification and deriva- 
tion of such words. 

Men of the good old days long gone by, would be fearfully irate 
could they know of the twisting to which their degenerate descend- 
ants have subjected the mother tongue. The work is as interesting as 
it is curious, and can hardly fail to excite men to the prosecution of a 
study sadly neglected in our land. 
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A Life for a Life. By Miss Munocn. New York, Harper Brothers. For 
sale at 155 Divinity. 





John Halifax has been long known as one of the most reada- 
ble of modern novels, and the reputation of the authoress is sustained 
and enhanced by “A Life for a Life.” Itis refreshing to find, now and 
then, a book whose characters have a few of the faults to which most 
of us are subject. Demi-god heroes and angel heroines disgust rather 
than delight, now. It borders on the ridiculous for an author of this 
day to “trot out” his heroine on the first page of his book, and extol 
the “raven tresses,” the “ flashing eyes,” and the “ Grecian features.” 
Every one knows that by far more than half of the heroines in real 
life have a beauty of heart, not of face, and that no hero reaches per- 
fection. If novels are to be pictures of real life,as they should be, 
they ought to represent personages natural in appearance as well as 
character. There was some good sense in the notion of the old Dutch 
painter, who, to the detriment of his work, placed a plain face upon 
most of his female figures, because there wereso few handsome women 
inthe world. The success of such books as “A Life for a Life” and 
“Jane Eyre,” proves that this method of procedure detracts nothing 


from the interest of a novel, however much itmay mar the beauty of 
a picture. 


The Ministers Wooing. By Harriet Beecuer Stowe. New York, Derby & 
Jackson. For sale at 155 Divinity. 

The sweet story is finished at last. The grand-hearted old Doctor 
has passed through his great struggle, and conquered his human pas- 
sions and human love. James Marvyy, as all of us hoped and believed, 
has reached home, and gained the wish of his life. No one needs a 


hint to induce him to buy this work. Its worth and beauty will make 
it a household book. 
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Memorabilia Palensia. 


At the meeting of the Literary societies, on Wednesday evening, Oct. 19, the 
following officers were chosen : 


LINONIA. 

President, J. F. Seely. 
Vice President, E. G. Holden. 
Secretary, 8. A. Bent. 
Vice Secretary, W. H. H. Murray. 
Orator, Anthony Higgins. 
Poet, E. R. Sill. 

BROTHERS. 
President, Robert 8. Davis. 
Vice President, W. C. Johnston, 
Censor, J. L. Daniels. 
Secretary, J. L. Tucker. 
Vice Secretary, G. C. Ripley. 
Orator, J. L. Harmar, 
Poet, C. L Kitchel. 


The Prizes for solution of mathematical problems in the Junior Class, were 
awarded as follows: 
FIRST PRIZE, 


Joseph N. Flint. 


SECOND PRIZE. 
Richard Hoolihan. 


Qn Wednesday morning, October 19th, this rather peculiar notice was discov- 
ered posted near the Lyceum Building : 


YALE NAVY. 


** All boats intending to compete for the drill prize must be on the ground at 3 
P.M. WNo delay as usual.” 

Knowing that at the same time a regatta was to be held, the prizes for which a 
bitter experience told us, had been extracted from the pockets of the Senior 
Class, we wended our way toward the water, for the purpose of viewing and 
chronicling the results. Justice requires that the crew of the Wenona should be 
highly complimented as the only one which complied with the above notice 
Their boat alone was on the ground at the time specified. She lay high and dry 
enough under the supervision of Mr. Brooks, and in all human probability will 
maintain the same honorable position at all succeeding races. We were led from 
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the notice to expect a great degree of promptness, and were disappointed to find 
instead of ‘ No delay as usual,” a very great deal of it. At length, however, the 
drill commenced, and seemed to pass off creditably. To be sure, two or three 
men were forced into a recumbent position in the process of “trailing,” and one 
or two failed to remove their oars from the water at the command to “ Peak.’ 
They seemed to obey the order more literally than was intended, fixing their gaze 
upon the brightly colored dresses which lined the beach, in place of paying at- 
tention to the angle of elevation which their oars should have attained. With the 
manceuvering of the 7hulia crew no fault could be found, and they obtained the 
prize which they richly merited. 

It would do the Yale navy no harm, to say the least, to pay a little more atten- 
tion to this branch of boating. It isnot merely ornamental, but very decidedly 
useful. 

The drill was followed by two races. The first between the first class clinker- 
built boats, for a prize of $15, and the second between second class club boats, 
for a prize of $10. The Atalanta, a shell boat, entered in the first race for the 
championship of the navy. 

The first class boats drew the following places: 


Inside Nereid, second Cymothoe, third Atalanta, fourth Olympia. 

After protracted labor, accompanied with loud vociferations from the Commo- 
dore’s boat, intensified ditto from the various crews, and prolonged jeers from 
the shore, the boats were placed in position and the word to start given. All 
boats, with the exception of the Olympia, whose Captain’s auricular organs 
failed to apprehend the command, made desperate way through the water, but 
were obliged to return, to their great disgust. After an intensified repetition of 
former troubles, they were again started, this time fairly. They were soon out 
of sight, on their way to the buoy. At theirreappearance the Atalanta led, and 
kept her place, winning the championship; close in her wake came the Olympia, 
to whom the prize was awarded. Some distance behind were the Nereid and 
Cymothoe, the former leading, but displaying very evident attempts to ‘jockey.’ 
This increased to such a degree that the Cymothoe changed her course, thus 
gaining considerably, and the two boats, with crews pulling desperately, reached 
the goal at the same moment. The Nereid was ruled out, because of their jock- 
eying. Another instance proving the old proverb that ‘‘ the wicked are caught 
in their own conceits.”” Of course this judgment raised great excitement, and 
the flag boat presented ascene of unparalleled comparison. A decidedly blue 
tinge and sulphurous odor pervaded the air for some time. A counter charge 
was entered against the Cymothoe, and the piquant scene was ended by ruling 
out both boats. 


The times were— min. sec. 
Atalanta, 21, 465. 
Olympia, 22, 00. 
Cymothoe, 24, 15. 
Nereid, 24, 165. 


Distance three miles. 
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For the second class prize, the two boats, Thuler and Nantilies. were entered. 


Mun. sec. 
Thulia, 23, 45. 
Nantilies, —— 
The prize was gained by the Thulia. Her crew has reason to be proud of that 
day’s work. 


A consolidation has been effected between the Nereid and Lorelie clubs. The 


joint crews have ordered a new shell, and upon its arrival will possess three cap- 
ital boats. 





Two base ball clubs have recently been organized in the classes of ’61 and ’62. 
They are founded in accordance with the regulations determined upon a short 
time ago, at the convention of lovers of the good old game, held in New York, 
and bid fair to become permanent institutions. A challenge has passed between 
the two clubs, and been accepted. The club of ’61 is, we believe, expecting a 
challenge from one of the New Haven city clubs. We hope and believe that 
Yale will prove triumphant. 

At the race for the Championship of the Navy, held Oct. 31st, the boats Ata- 
lanta and Olympia were entered. The times made: 


min. sec. 
Atalanta, 22, 30. 
Olympia, 23, 46. 


The Atalanta retaining the possession of the Championship. 


Amatch game of base ball, between the clubs of the Senior and Sophomore 
classes, took place Oct. 31st, resulting in the victory of the club of ’61. 


runs. 
Yale Club. (’61) 47 
Club of ’62, 25 


Four aces were made by the Yale Club. 


Editor's Table. 


Every one commences conversation by talking about the weather. Why 
shouldn’t we? The temptation is almost irresistible, to speak, in the words of a 
worthy friend, of the ‘“‘sear and yellow leaves a-dropping from the barren 
trees,” etc. The topic has something of fascination in it. It offers an unexam- 
pled opportunity for a display of “ splurging” powers, and moreover, would filla 
great waste of white paper, as awkward inits appearance to an editor, as a long 
pause in the flow of words is to the gay Lotharios of society. 
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It is a relief to think how the indoor pleasures increase as the outdoor ones 
pass away. There is to be no more disposing of ourselves under the great elms 
for a long time to come, and by the way, there is more romance in the idea of 
that practice than pleasure in its reality, for coughs and colds are strikingly prev- 
alent at those times when the college campus is most thickly dotted with reclin- 
ing groups. The good long winter evenings are coming. The evenings of 
Freshman year ; and, strange to say, deluded mortals look forward to them an- 
ticipating with delight the increased facilities for “ burning the midnight oil.” 
The evenings of Sophomore year, replete with indistinct ideas of Eli, of unsteady 
beds and uneven walks. The evenings of Junior year, devoted to the search 
after connubial felicity under difficulties. And last of all, and best of all, are 
coming the winter evenings of Senior year; when friendships of three years’ 
standing are knit more closely by the long talks before the glowing fires in dark- 
ened rooms ; when thoughts are shadowed over with a tinge of seriousness and 
earnestness in view of what is to come and is so nearly here ; when the inter- 
change of hopes which look beyond college life, and ambitions to be realized long 
years after Yale is left, give a strength to friendship which can be gained no 
where else. 

For mementoes of these good old times the Senior class is at present engaged 
in perpetuating their varied physiognomies. The usual, and perhaps a little more 
thanthe usual amount of trouble has thus far attended this operation. Discus- 
sions which ought to suffice in number and character for a series of art lectures, 
have been carried on, and ended by leaving matters in a worse state than before. 
The gentlemanly conduct and advantageous offers of Mr. Sartain, the well known 
engraver, carried the day at last. The pictures from which the engravings are to 
be taken, are on exhibition at Calliope Hall. Every one is satisfied with all ex- 
cept his own. And experience seems to show, thus far, that every man considers 
himself handsomer than others are willing to admit. It is asad commentary on 
the frailty and vanity of human nature. In the opinion of unprejudiced ob- 
servers, however, the likenesses reflect the highest degree of credit upon Mr. 
Key, the artist, while the reputation of Mr. Sartain, joined to the correctness of 
the pictures from which he will work, ought to satisfy any doubting mind that 
the Class Book of 1860 will surpass all predecessors. It is to be hoped that com- 
ing classes will go still farther in improvement. Besides the priceless value of 
such books to the possessor, they reflect a credit upon the energy and spirit of 
the college which ought by no means to be overlooked. 

The College has of late taken a wonderful step forward in matters of physi- 
cal development. Two boat races, and a match game of base ball, have occurred 
within three weeks, and the—(we were about to say graceful, but beg leave to 
correct the expression) the walls of a new gymnasium are rapidly rising on the 
lot, well known to pitchers of quoits and players of wicket, which exists behind 
the college grounds proper. The lean, lank, sallow, consumptive race of stu- 
dents is passing away. Strong and burly frames are making their appearance, 
—men who will show themselves in the world superior in body as well as mind. 
Those death-dealing, ante-breakfast recitations have been done away with, and 
we go before Professors now-a-days with stomachs as full, insome cases perhaps 
fuller, than our minds, The increase of comfort attendant upon this movement 
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is daily becoming more evident. It was a fearful anticipation in the olden times 
to think, that on a winter morning the first plunge in the deep snow must be 
made towards a cold and cheerless chapel, and still more cold and cheerless re- 
citation rooms. It is infinitely easier to wade first towards a boarding house, and 
afterwards to a division room, than to reverse the operations, and infinitely more 
advantageous to bodily health. Long may those improvements wave ! 

It is not wonderful that, as these life endangering customs pass away, we 
should feel more justified in indulging in some practices perhaps not as advisa- 
ble as might be, in a sanitary point of view, but which add most most materially 
to the creature comforts of life. Consequently the evil habit of smoking is more 
extensive than ever. Old clothes dealers make extraordinary bargains by offer- 
ing chalk meerschaums as mediums of exchange, and smoking caps, knit by 
fairy fingers, grace the heads of no few members of this great college. In North 
College, at least, there is an unusual mania upon this latter subject, though, 
from the stock on hand at present, we would be led to imagine that the supply 
was beginning to exceed the demand. 

Perhaps the greatest cause of excitement in the college world, arises from the 
exclusion of the anti-iax paying members of the Senior class, from library priv- 
ileges. Direfully grim faces may be seen haunting the library building between 
the hours of one and two. Compositions display an unusual want of ‘‘fine pas- 
sages,” and disputes lack that cogent and conclusive argumentative style which 
formerly so abounded in college productions. We confess to a somewhat con- 
servative feeling on this subject. While we rejoice to see some old customs— 
relics of the barbarous ase—dying out, there are a few which add to the con- 
venience and comfort of student life, that ought not to be buried in oblivion. To 
lower class men, who object to this especial practice, we can say that when they 
reach the last year and have to disburse from lean purses the requisite amount 
to obtain class pictures and autographs, the matter of society taxes becomes a 
serious inconvenience, After helping towards the support of a society for three 
years, it grates on one’s feelings of justice and gratitude to be cast off by it dur- 
ing the fourth. If the present Lit. lacks vigor and originality of thought, may 
all readers keep in mind this late infringement upon Senior privileges. 

Faint premonitions of the coming Thanksgiving begin to reach us already. 
Landladies a little less frugal than usual, display a semi-occasional gallmacious 
biped upon their sumptuous tables, and attempt, now and then, a pie crust of 
less leathery texture than customary. In passing the chapel, not many nights ago, 
a pile of gates greeted our wondering eyes, and brought back memories of the 
extensive and varied collection of those useful articles which were wont to greet 
the vision on Thanksgiving mornings, in years gone by. (Weare sorry for the 
sake of college gallantry, to be obliged to state that evidence of the most co- 
gent character proves that one of the above mentioned gates was abstracted from 
its resting place before a Young Ladies’ Seminary, of this city. Although we 
are by no means anxious to keep the inhabitants of that place in by means of 
of gates and bars, still it 7s desirable to keep intruders out, A due regard to 
the “gentler sex” should have suggested a different field of operations.) Before 
our next “Lit.” makes its appearance, Thanksgiving joys will be over, May all 
the hope for home comforts and home pleasures be realized. May the eyes, 
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wearied with night study and Greek hieroglyphics, be refreshed by the sight of 
fair forms and fair features. May the society jollifications be jollier than ever be- 
fore, and may this little break in the monotonous routine of study and recitations, 
keep up flagging energies and desponding hearts until the term be all over. All 
this is the earnest wish of your editors. 

An attempt has lately been made to estimate the average age of the present 
Senior class, Although it has not yet been completed, the result will probably 
show an average above twenty-two years. The oldest member, whose name ap- 
pears on the list, has passed through thirty summers. The babe of the class has 
just reached the age of eighteen, and yet, strange to say, sports a moustache of 
most luxuriant growth, and displays an unusual maturity of mind and gravity 
of character. 

Students seem of late years to enter college at a more advanced age than was 
usual in olden times, It is certainly far from being a disadvantage. Senior 
classes present now-a-days a most patriarchal appearance. And even Freshmen 
are able to reckon up no small number of hirsute appendages. 


We hear that the popular song “ Upidee,” has been published at Boston, by 
Oliver Ditson & Co., edited by Mr. Spaulding, a co-laborer in the editorial line, 
The chorus has for a long time been hooted and yelled about the college yard 
with a most fearful disregard of time aud tune, while the words of the song 
proper have not, as yet, made their appearance. In this publication, both song 
and chorus are included. It has met with good success at Harvard, and cannot 
fail to prove popular here, also. Copies will be received shortly at 155 Divinity. 
It is to be hoped that musical amateurs will gain possession of them, and prevent 


a beantiful air from receiving any longer such outrageous torture as this has 
undergone. 


Owing toa delay in the Award of the Yale Literary Medal, we are unable to 
insert the successful essay in the present number of the Magazine. It will be 
published during the following month. 


We are sorry to notice a falling off in the number of communications for pub- 
lication in the Lit. Of those received, some show no small degree of talent. 
The only thing lacking is care. Pieces of much merit are marred by little over- 
sights, which the writer might easily correct, but which, left untouched as they 
are, unfit them for a public appearance. 

The poem entitled ‘‘ A Dream of Life,” has some stanzas of rare beauty. A 
single day’s work would have made it all of equal merit. As it stands, however, 
we are obliged to reject it. 

“North College” has been vituperated enough already. A more original sub- 
ject would have displayed the author’s talent to greater advantage. 

Of the other communications we will say nothing. The two noticed above are 
the best, and to the writers we only repeat the old adage, “Try, try again.” 

The rejected articles will be returned by the Post Office when it is desired. 
Otherwise they will take their places beside many another one—in the venerable 
Yale Lit. Coffin. 









AWARD. 














Che Atward. 


The Editors, having elected Prof. Noah Porter and Prof. George P. 
Fisher, as graduate members of the Committee, to award the Medal, 
have received the following report :— 

“TO THE EDITORS: 

The undersigned, having been appointed a Committee to adjudge 
the Yale Literary Prize, would report that they have decided the 
Essay on “ Charles Kingsley,” the Novelist, to be the most worthy of 
the prize. 

NOAH PORTER, 
GEORGE P. FISHER. 
CHARLES H. OWEN.” 

Upon opening the accompanying envelope, it was found to contain 
the name of CLARENCE Epwarp Dutton, andtohim accordingly the 
Medal is awarded. 








